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activity, and the influence which this exercises in changing
either our internal processes or such of our mental states
as have outward reference. Finally, from this point of view
consciousness is an abstraction, without even the shadow
of independent reality. When we abstract from the
particular processes of our inner experience, which are its
only real elements, and reflect upon the bare fact that we
do perceive activities and processes in ourselves, we call
this abstraction Consciousness. The term thus expresses
merely the fact that we have an inner life; it no more
represents anything different from the individual processes
of this life than physical life is a special force over and
above the sum of physiological processes. As a matter
of fact, the hypostatised notion of consciousness stands on
a par with the 'vital force' of the older physiology. This
is not to deny that we may continue to make good use of
the rectified conception; just as physiology would find it
difficult to get on without the notion of life.

(b)   The Conception of Will

The attempt to erect into substantial entities not merely
our inner perceptions themselves, but even the various aspects
which they oifer to our conceptual thought, has nowhere
wrought more confusion than in the conception of will. A
division of the feelings into certain classes was suggested by
their obvious relation to ideas. But in the case of the will
there was not even this motive for adopting an individualising
method of treatment On the contrary, the fact that all
distinctions between volitions might be successfully referred
to the accompanying feelings and desires gave the more
warrant for the view that the will itself was a substantial
force, which at most presented occasional differences in
intensity, but in general stood distinct from the varied